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altogether. The substantial yeoman of England, secure in the
ownership of his land, living largely on the produce of it and of
his own hands and living exceedingly well as far as food and
clothing go, is the pride of the nation and the backbone of
its independence. Besides this, the freeholder for generations
has been used by the state in every conceivable kind of local
government; he is a man whose eyes are on state affairs, who
by the end of the fifteenth century has largely secured control
of the public purse, who sits on juries where ' he cares not whom
he displeaseth, so he pleaseth his own conscience '. The confining
of the franchise to the 405. freeholder by the Act of 1430 has
given him an importance in the state out of all proportion to
the extent of his acres or the number of his fellows. His legal
security in the land he holds and his experience m courts enables
him to defend himself against the storms that threaten him and
to emerge in safety to a century of peace and prosperity. It
was well for England that she then had men who, without being
wealthy or powerful, were independent enough to resist oppres-
sion.

(b) THE CUSTOMARY TENANTS. But the bulk of the land-
holders of England are in a far more precarious position- Most
of them are the descendants of those old villani and servi, who
have gradually freed themselves from the manorial yoke up to
a certain point; unfortunately the freeing process is not complete
and during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it is to
encounter a serious setback.

Lowest among these customary tenants at the opening of the
sixteenth century we still find VILLEINS BY BLOOD, bondmen in
legal status, though often well to do and prosperous. They are
not numerous, probably only a few thousand, but they exist
and we find them paying ' merchet' for leave to marry and
' chevage' for permission to live outside the manor, or sums
amounting to hundreds of pounds to be quit for ever of the
degrading obligations. They are all gone by the end of the
sixteenth century, and are not of great importance during any
part of it, but their existence shows the strength of survival and